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PUCK’S CARTOONS. 








GRANT IN LONDON. 


Our Ex-President is taking his well-deserved 
holiday, and having, with the help of ‘‘Lady 
Mary” Pierrepont ‘‘a real nice time,” among 
our British swell cousins. London gin, Irish 
and Scotch whiskey, are perhaps not as good as 
old Bourbon, but they are reputed to possess 
certain intoxicating qualities which Grant ere 
this has probably discovered, although if he takes 
‘this little nip” in good company, we shall not 
mind his going ‘‘on the spree” even before he 
gets to Berlin. Our artist has playfully depicted 
the two dizzy, as Dizzy (Lord Beaconsfield) is 
one of them. We present this joke to the read- 
ers of “Puck” without extra charge. 


BEECHER JOINS THE RUSSIANS. 


‘THE most important event that has taken place 
since Russia declared war against ‘Turkey has 
been the unqualified endorsement of the Czar’s 
policy by Saint Beecher, of Plymouth Church. 
If anything were wanting to justify Russia, this 
unexpected alliance would settle that business. 
The Sublime Porte is now doomed to destruc- 
tion, beyond a shadow of a doubt. The Ottoman 
troops might have made some sort of stand 
against the Muscovite hordes and. have kept 
them “on the half-shell,” the other side of the 
Danube. But Beecher’s action has now rendered 
such an idea utterly hopelessand impracticable. 
The Sultan, not unnaturally, feels badly, and 
thinks that the Plymouth Church preacher has 
“gone back on him,” as he always thought their 
notions regarding the softer sex were in accord. 
If Beecher sympathized with either belligerent, 
he (the Sultan) ought to be the favored one. 
This is certainly the most unkindest cut of all, 
and the look of astonishment and disappoint- 
ment depicted on the Moslem’s countenance, 
as he sees the great moralist, with his Brooklyn 
baggage, rushing into the open arms of the Czar, 
is truly heartrending. Even the “‘lights of the 
harem,” who have drawn aside the curtains to 
gaze on the soul stiring scene, afford the injured 
Sultan no crumbs of comfort. 


RussiAN visiting cards are two feet long, and 
when young Petropaulovski Paskiesmithiwitch 
wants to leave one. for Miss ‘Tallowdipsakoff, 
who’s just gone to. a’Train-Oil Kettledrum, he 
sings out to the hired girl that she needn’t stop 
spring-cleaning to come down from the fourth 
story, but draws his card out of his Russia- 
leather card-valise and hands it to her through 
the window without any straining of the flexor 
or extensor muscles. 


THE Boston crities have discovered that Clara 
Morris says,“‘respecterful,” ‘the best er friends,” 
“look ut me,” “mor children,” “‘it is nort she,” 
etc. Do as you like, Clara, now that Richard 
Grant White extends to all us the glorious 
privilege of spelling, grammaring and pro- 
nouncing as we please. 





OUR WATERING-PLACE CORRESPONDENCE. 
LoncG BRANCH, June 1st. 


The season has commenced, and of course 
I’m here. I shan’t tell you at what hotel, for I 
don’t want to advertise anybody for nothing. 
However, Long Branch is quite fuli. I have 
met several road-laborers who were very much 
so. The West End Hotel presents a most bril- 
liant appearance. The artistic elegance of 
the closed shutters, and rich carving of the 
weather-boarded walls, with the delicate colors, 
laid on by the master-brush of the most re- 
nowned of New Jersey painters, makes a fellow 
feel that he is in a region where esthetics are 
cultivated ‘“‘some.” The great French win- 
dows are stained most exquisitely with weird | 
and pre-Raphaelite designs. Indeed, they’re | 
so much pre-Raphaelite that I couldn’t make | 
out exactly what they were intended to repre- | 





sent. ‘The artist wasn’t surprised at my obtuse- 


ness, as he said the figures were formed by grace- 
ful drippings from his palette when engaged in 
coating and tinting the upper window-sills, I 
might speak of the alabaster and jasper wooden 
columns which support the majestic roof of the 
piazza, and the too lovely tesselated mosaic en- 
caustic timber flooring of this wonderful pile, 
but I forbear and have only time to send youa 
sketch of myself and the antique Eastlake fur- 
niture which at present adorns the parlor of an- 
other leading hotel. 
Yours breezily, 
SURF-WRESTLER. 


THEY call it ‘‘malversation” in ‘Turkey. 
Herewe style it ‘addition, division and silence,” 
in the matter of army rings, and shoddy con- 
tracts. 


GENERAL JOHN B. Hoop, of New Orleans, 
has just been presented with his third pair 


of twins. He says: ‘“’Twas ever thus from 
childhood’s hour,” and mourns that the last 
weren't triplets, for 3 ot a kind beat two pairs. 


PorRTLAND had an old woman who was killed 
in bed by falling plaster. Her fate was of her 
own ceiling. — 


‘“*How WomeEN Love,” is the title of a new 
drama in Philadelphia. Yes, we have often 
thought how they do love—to spend money. 


“Corn in Drills” is the subject of an article 
in the Country Gentleman... Anybody who has 
ever attended_a Connecticut militia training, 
and watched them go through their manceu- 
vres, with the whiskey shops open in all direc- 
tions, ought to know what the effect of corn in 
drills is. 





MY STAGE-STRUCK LOVE. 


You ask me why 
_- My true, fond heart 
With Cupid’s dart 
No more doth smart; 
And why the sigh 
That once I sighed 
For her, my pride, 
At last has died ? 
And I reply: 


*Tis sad, I trow, 
When first I knew 
My love so true, 
She did not do 
What she does now. 
Once she was mild— 
A simple child; 
But now she’s wild. 
I'll tell you how: 
She raves and tears 
Her golden hairs, 
And with grave cares 
She knits her brow. 


O grief! O rage! 

I’m left alone, 

She, once my own, 

Hath flown, hath flown 
Upon the stage; 

The fever came! 

She yearned for fame, 

And sought the same 
On Thespis’ page. 


No more I'll fret, 

Farewell desire, 
_ Farewell the fire 

That leads us nigher 

Sweet Love’s regret; 
For I’m no fool, 
To be the tool; 
Of glory’s rule; 

‘Love’s star has set. 
And well I know 
The secret woe 
Of Romeo 

And Juliet. 


I’ve let her go! 
I’m free, I’m free! 
A Juliet, she, 
But I'll ne’er be 
Her Romeo. 
S. R. 


WE hope they will get these disputes about 


| telling the correct time of day settled pretty 


soon. It is dreadfully annoying to us to have to 
wait every noon, before going to lunch, to find 
out whether the 77idune clock agrees with sto- 
mach-time, or the Western Union building has 
struck the middle of the day yet, or not. 


A PAPER on the ‘“‘ Feasts of our Forefathers’ 
was read at a meeting of the New York His- 
torical Society last week; but it didn’t show 
that our ancestors were any better able to get a 
fifty-cent feed for ten cents than we are. 


HENRY BERGH says where there’s swill there’s 
not always sway to arrest the guilty parties. 


A SMALL boy, who no-harm apprehénded, 
To the tree-top serenely ascended, _ 
» Foran immature peach 
That hung out of reach. 
The funeral was largely attended. 







































































~ Puckerings. 


Ir is a teaching of the Koran that all those 
who are Constant in hope ’ll be rich in fruition. 





An exchange says, “ Piazza parties are now 
apropos.” Very true, but they’re awfully stoop- 
id affairs, after all. 





‘‘ EUGENIE at Malta” is the title of an article 
now going the rounds. Victoria at Malt, ah! 
well—we’ll say nothing on that subject. 





WHEN you try to wind up a watch with a key 
that won’t fit, you realize how hard it is to get a 
grip on the fleeting hour. 





Ir will bring it home to us all when, the next 
thing we know, we see our own Alexis right in 
the middle of one of those war-maps. 





A PHILADELPHIA detective has had an eagle 
presented to him by a friend out West. The 
favorite bird, however, with all the Philadelphia 
detectives is still the All-but-Ross. 





‘THE papers are talking considerably about 
“‘the corner in Paris Green.’”’ Somehow it is 
strange that you never see any mention of Paris 
green, anyhow, without an accompanying allu- 
sion to the cor’ner. 

Ir is stated that one of the New England 
rifle manufacturers has made three million of 
dollars. Let him have a coat of arms, by all 
means. 





A SOLDIER connected with the Columbia (S. 
C.) garrison has bought 30,000 silk-worms, and 
intends to go into the silk business. He must 
be one of the mulberry sellers kind. 





Ir the old !ne Whig movement had suc- 
ceeded, several newspapers were all ready to 
head a Tory movement to offset it, and then 
what slashing head-a-Toryals we should have 
had! 





Don’t let Johnny cry because he can’t have 
any fire-crackers this fourth. Tell him Alexander 
the Great had never fire-crackers, nor Socrates, 
nor Erasmus, nor Eli Perkins, nor Guy Man- 
nering—and if he yells any more, spank him. 





Ir you don’t like to mention the stick, just 
tell him, when he has put in the sugar and the 
lemon, that there ought to be something to 
add here, and he will probably understand you. 





*‘ AH, love!” she murmured as they wandered 
through the moonlight, “ah! dearest, why do 
the summer roses fade ?”’ 

He happened to be a young chemist of a 
practical turn of mind, and he replied that it 
was owing to the insufficiency of oxygen in the 
atmosphere. 





Be kind to the book-agent. He has a father, 
perhaps, and a mother, who knew him in his 
innocent youth. Perhaps even now, in some 
peaceful New England village, fond hearts are 
beating for him, and sweet lips breathe love’s 
dearest prayers for his welfare.. Therefore lay 
him down tenderly, fold his hands peacefully on 
his breast, and close his eyes gently as you put 
him to rest under the branches of the weeping 
willow, where the birds carol all through the 
summer days their softest songs. But plant him 





deep—plant him deep! 


PUCK. 


SUMMER RESORT JOTTINGS, 


Rs an inducement to visit Atlantic City 
this summer, it is stated that the two 
halves of the Rockaway can still be seen 
there. 

SHELTER IsLAnp, L. L, will be visited as 
usual by those who’ve suffered the slings and ar- 
rows of outrageous fortune, and want rest. 

SCHOOLEY’s MounTAIN has a first class family 
hotel, 1200 feet above the sea, and the guests 
who want to bathe go down in an elevator. 

GRANT having gone abroad, his cottage at | 
Long Branch will not be occupied by him this | 





summer. ‘This is an exclusive piece of infor- 
mation. 

New ROocHELLE is just packing away its | 
ulsters in camphor, and flourishing its linen | 
dusters with an unmistakable air of triumph. | 

N1aGarA has already been besieged by brides | 
and bridegrooms, and Niagarians claim that 
so long as bridal parties have got such a sum- 
mer resort to fly to, weddings will never grow 
scarce. ‘This is comforting to spinsters. 

LAKE Manopac has had its hotels white- 
washed and row-boats painted, and isn’t afraid 
of anybody. 

Our correspondent says: “Saratoga is all 
bustle and activity.”” Which indicates that the 
fair sex has already moved in. 

WuitEe Mountains are high, and so is the 
board, and neither will come down. 





MAKING BLACK WHITE. 

ICHARD GRANT WHITE’S articles in | 
Y[\\ the Sunday edition of the New York 
«© “ Times are perhaps not so instructive as 
amusing. He tries so very hard. to be severe 
in a column and a-half of advice to correspond- 
ents in his ‘‘Every-day English,” or rather | 
every-Sunday apology for English, that Puck | 
feels sorry for his weakness, and will try to give | 
him a lift, especially as noble White will be so | 
glad to welcome ‘‘suggestions from all quar- 
ters.” It is the modest tone of the gentle 
White’s. remarks that has won Puck’s generous | 
little heart. How could it be otherwise when | 


White says: 
A writer who takes thought about his ‘‘grammar” and 
is in an anxious frame of mind as to whether his sen- 


tences will parse may as well throw down his pen if he | 
writes for other readers than himself. A man whose | 
writing, even for its style, to say nothing of its matter, 
is worth the paper on which it is printed, has other things 
upon his mind than the construction of his sentences ac- 
cording to the “‘rules of grammar;” and it is one of the 
objects of these articles to show this to my readers. He 
who can write what is worth the reading may make his 
own grammar. 


Now prejudiced people might take exception 
to the rules laid down, but Puck is not one of 
those carping critics, and to show how thor- 
oughly he endorses White he now addresses to 
that gentleman the following letter: — 





too riChEd grannT wite, esk-wire. 
DEer Ser: ae 
i do think as how yer the man four my mony | 
that iz to zay i lovz yer too diztrackshun od wurds | 
yerll think to kum from a man as is old enuff | 
to be yer muther-en-lore yer waz allus a bully | 
boy and now yer are a literary bully without | 
the boy may yer be happe resplendent kreet- | 
sure and garden anjeel of peru as it leevz me at 
prezunt spell good and what’s the odz has long az | 
yer feels lick ar flazh uf greezd litnin thims mi | 
zentimunce awlrite andno mizteck a bout tit. 
O’ revere 
yoz tru-li 
Puck. 
[Puck never writes anything that is not worth reading, 
but has made his own spelling and grammar this time. | 


| hall. 





A STRAY HAIR. 


apy: draws us by a single hair, And 





so it does, to a certain extent. But it 

makes all the difference in the world 
whether we find the hair in the butter or on our 
coat-sleeve. A solitary and detached hair found 
resting on the sleeve will send a man who is the 
least bit inclined to sentimentalism off into the 
misty realms of romance and retrospection- 
He wonders to whom it originally belonged, 


and if it happens to be long and silky, he is 


willing to stake his undermost dollar that its 
owner is lovely as a princess. 

All female offshoots of royalty are supposed 
to be lovely, you know. 

He also allows his mind to wander back to 
the happy days or nights when a darling little 
head rested confidingly against his shoulder and 
covered his coat with grease-spots and stray 
hairs. 

With a woman it is different. She never 
romances over a single hair when she finds it 
about a fellow’s clothes. 

Especially if she is your wife, and the hair 
don’t happen to match her own. 

Her jealousy is instantly aroused. It is worse 
than useless to tell her that the stray hair must 
have blown across the street, and accidentally 
lodged on the sleeve. 

She won’t believe it. 

That isn’t the way Aer hair used to get there 
in the halcyon days before you were married. 

Oh, no! that explanation is just a trifle too 


| gauzy, as it were, and you have to submit to a 
| certain lecture in which the enormity of your 
| sins are portrayed in a manner which would be 
| absolutely startling, if it were all true. 


Which, of course, it isn’t. 

After one experience of this kind a man. sel- 
dom commits the indiscretion of going home 
with a foreign hair on his coat, unless it hap- 
pens to be on the back, where he can’t see it, 

It is wrong for a woman to hair-row up a 
man’s feelings about a little thing like that, but 
they will do it. 

It comes natural, somehow. ~ 

Ever since mankind has been addicted to 
coat-sleeves, stray hairs have caused more or 
less trouble. 


Pliny the Elder (of what church he was 


| elder we have no record), if we are correctly 


informed, had a little episode of this sort. 

Mrs. Pliny, it will be remembered, had very 
dark hair, and one afternoon when Pliny came 
home from a shopping excursion, Mrs. P. dis- 
covered a particularly bright red hair om the 
sleeve of his gown. Poor Pliny! 

For the sake of Mr. P.’s friends, who may 
feel sensitive as to this part of his history, we 
draw a veil over the scene that followed. Suf- 
fice it to say that from that time forth Pliny 
would always go four blocks out of his way to 
avoid meeting an auburn-haired female. 

Socrates, too, had a help-meet who was con- 
tinually watching for circumstantial capillary 
evidence of her liege lord and master’s fond- 
ness for other women. 

She was perpetually hair-assing him on the 
subject, and as he saw they could not live in 
ha’rmony together, Mr. Socrates considerately 
took a dose of “cold pizen,” and stepped 
down and out. 

Indulgent reader, from the above-quoted in- 
stances you will perceive that we are not alone 
in our hirsute troubles. Mughtier nen than we 
have battled against that insidious foe to ma- 
trimonial felicity, ‘‘ the wandering hair.” 

So let us not be discouraged. m7 

Though vagrant hairs should strew our path- 
way thicker than the leaves of Valambrosa, let 
us push them aside and press onward, trusting 
in Providence and a good clothes-brush in the 
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YES? 


Ts it true, then, my girl, that you mean it— 
i The word spoken yesterday night? 
Does that hour seem so sweet now between it 
And this has come day’s sober light? 
Have you woke from a moment of rapture 
To remember, regret and repent, 
And to hate, perchance, him who has trapped your 
Unthinking consent? 


Who was he, last evening—this fellow 
Whose audacity lent him a charm? 

Have you promised to wed Pulchinello? 
For life taken Figaro’s arm? 

Will you have the Court fool of the papers— 
The clown in the journalists’ ring, 

Who earns his scant bread by his capers, 
To be your heart’s king? 


A Modoc—a Malay—a Kafhir— 
(** Bohemian ” puts it too mild ;) 
By profession a poor paragrapher, 
Light Laughter’s unrecognized child; 
At the best but a Brummagem poet, 
Inspired of tobacco and beer— 
Altogether off-color—I know it; 
I’m all that, my dear. 


When we met quite by chance at the theatre, 
And I saw you home under the moon, 
I’d no thought, love, that mischief would be at her 
Tricks with my tongue quite so soon; 
That I should forget fate and fortune 
Make a difference ’twixt Sévres and delf{— 
That I’d have the calm nerve to importune 
You, sweet, for yourself. 


I's appalling, by Jove, the audacious 
Effrontery of that request! 
But you—you grew suddenly gracious, 
And hid your sweet face on my breast. 
Why you did it I cannot conjecture: 
I surprised you, poor child, I dare say, 
Or perhaps—does the moonlight affect your 
Head often that way? 


It was glorious for me, but what pleasure 
Could you find in such wooing as this? 

Were my arms not too ursine in pressure? 
Was no flavor of clove in my kiss? 

Ah, your lips I profaned, when I made with 
Their dainty divinity free: 

Twin loves never meant to be played with 
By fellows like me. 


* * * a 


You're released! With some wover replace me 
More worthy to be your life’s light; 
From the tablet of memory efface me, 
If you don’t mean your Yes of. last night. 
But—unless you are anxious to see me a 
Wreck of the pipe and the cup 
In my birthplace and graveyard, Bohemia— 
Love, don’t give me up! 
H. C, BUNNER. 


in “Twelfth Night,” ‘Henry theFifth,” Rignold, 
Davenport, and Sol Smith Russell. Fiske al- 
ways gives us something good. 

General Grant, in England, is now beginning 
to find out what a great man he is. No one is 
a prophet in his own country, as his predictions 
of Caesarism and third terms, according to the 
Herald, have come to naught. Let us, how- 
ever, wait patiently until he returns, and see if 
rubbing shoulders with so much royalty may 
not induce him to attempt the founding of a 
dynasty, and to seat himself on the American 
throne as the Emperor Ulysses. 
| Grant, in replying to,the address of the Lei- 
cester (England) municipal authorities, con- 
gratulated them on their town being founded 
by Xing Lear, and its having the honor of re- 
taining the dust of Richard ///, the hero of 
Bosworth Field. Grant, according to the Her- 
ald’s dispatch, has got ‘‘a little mixed” in his 
English history, even although he has taken it 
from Shakspeare (acting edition), who wasn’t 
always particular as to his facts. Some un- 
sentimental writers say that Zear was a mythi- 
cal personage, and this must be so, judging by 
Lawrence Barrett’s performance of the char- 
acter. As crook-backed Richard was perhaps 
the biggest murdering and usurping blackguard 
that ever reigned in England, and met with his 
just deserts, being defeated and killed by Rich- 
mond, afterwards Henry the Seventh, at the 
battle of Bosworth Field, the honor, under the 
circumstances, to the Leicesterites is rather 
slim, Grant must now congratulate Wapping 
on producing the Tichborne claimant, and 
the British army in having numbered among its 
heroes Col. Valentine Baker. 





I must again refer to the Hera/d. What an 
enterprising paper it is! Its poor correspon- 
dents have to suffer for their journal’s energy. 
Look at Salt LakeCity. A peaceful Hera// man 
can’t tell the truth without an attempt on his 
| life—even if he has to pay the assassins him- 
| self. 
| If the Russo-Turkish war won’t give us any 
| sensation, we must find it somewhere, if we 
have to go as far as Utah for it. 


| Is there’s anybody in New York city who can 

tell us the present aspect of the rapid. transit 
question? What with injunctions and bills 
thrown in and thrown out of the Legislature, 
people are completely befogged; and those 
abominable horse-cars are still daily inflicting 
| onus misery. But there are to be cabs — cheap 
cabs. 
Fancy the luxury of driving in a vehicle all to 
yourself, for something between twenty-five and 
fifty cents! But so long as such things as judges 
and courts exist, we must not be too sanguine. 
The horse-car companies will probably apply 
for an injunction to prevent the running of the 
proposed new vehicles, on the ground that it is 
a bloated British enterprise, and discourage- 
ment to American hackmen, who only charge 
about a dollar a block. If New York courts 
refuse, a judge in Alaska or New York will 
doubtless be found to do the business for a con- 
sideration. 








PAN. 


THE SEASON. 


It seems almost too good to be true. | 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ate al 
~ N ESTA,” played last week at the Fifth 

\ lis Avenue, is called a classical play, but it 

~ is not of the class-I-call popular. The 
beauteous Fanny sinks her charms for the nonce, 
and goes it blind as an old woman, who is con- 
siderably exercised as to the fate of her daughter, 
Jeffreys Lewis Ofimia, who is in the vestal 
virgin business, and doesn’t carry it on very 
satisfactorily. Studley rants, Warde gushes, and 
the drama, which is of the ‘‘Virginius” type, is 
gloomy. But anything will do to wind up the 
season. And capitally wound up it was by 


SUMMER has struck the journalistic world, 
The budding poet, his fervent genius some- 
what chilled by repeated rejections of his im- 
mortal poem on Spring, subsides into subdued 
melancholy; the provincial paragrapher puns 
painfully and perfunctorily; the critic retires to 
parts unknown to brew his gall for next season, 
and the female fashion writer ceases to feel her 
usual keen delight in eulogizing the latest pa- 
tent automatic bustle. Last of all, the energetic 
editor himself succumbs, and falls asleep, scis- 
sors in hand, over a pile of unread exchanges. 





Stephen Fiske’s benefit; for then we had Neilson 





eee 


FITZNOODLE IN 


NEW YORK. 


XI. 
HORSE-CARS. 


Ya-as, there we- 
main a gweat many 
things in this coun- 
twy for me to de- 
scwibe and wite 
about, and if a fel- 
law were to take 
up his wesidence 
for a verwy long 
perwiod, there 
would always be a 
devil of a lot of stwange and odd arwange- 
ments to make wemarks about and cwiticize. 
Amerwicans are curwiously barbarwous in some 
of their pwactices. They actually don’t know 
what a “‘ hansom” is. Such ignorwance surpwises 
a fellaw, yer know: because ‘‘ Handsome does 
as handsome is.” (This is my intwoductorwy 
Amerwican joke, and I’ve a stwong impwession 
it is a pwoverb, or something of that sort.) 
So, as a fellaw can’t dwive about in a hansom, 
he has to wide in twam-cars, or, as they call 
them in this wegion, horse-wailwoads. Everwy 
stweet is cut up with wails like a chess-board, 
and the vehicles woll.and woll along in a per- 
fectly bewilderwing manner. I’ve widden two 
or thwee times on these atwocious twam-cars; 
but no fellaw could again persuade me to we- 
peat my experwiences. When you are desir- 
wous of taking a seat in the car, you often are 
obliged to stand and hold on to a stwap like 
gwim death, or some other widiculous thing. 
Everwy car is weputed to hold two or thwee 
thousand people, which is wather more than 
can wub against one another comfortably. It 
always weminds me of so many herwings in a 
beastly barwel. ‘hen when a fellaw has got 
pwetty well packed, with considerwable pwes- 
sure against his wibs, the dwiver or cad cwushes 
up and asks for a fare; and it is surpwising 
what a monstwous, and, I think, unnecessawy 
wow he makes about it, by dwawing out a cur- 
wious thing like an electwo-plated wevolver, 
which is fastened wound his neck with a chain, 
and instead of firwing it off, he makes varwious 
holes in severwal long stwips of colored card- 
board. By Jove! what a doosid idiotic pwo- 
ceeding, to be sure. I am cwedibly informed 
that the twam-car companies only employ 
highly wespectable thieves for cads and dwi- 
vers, as these twibes of individuals are we- 
nowned as the honestest fellaws in the countwy. 
A bell wings when the hole is made in the 
stwip with the wevolver, and a bell wings when 
you get on and another wings when you get off. 
In fact, althouzh I don’t know the weason, a bell 
wings at everwy favorwable and unfavorwable 
opportunity and, if you get a seat at all, num- 
erwous fat cweatures, with all sorts of absurd 
parcels, and otherssit on your lap. By the way, 
I’d almost forgot to mention that it is the 
pwoper thing for the fellaw who collects the 
fares to punch the passengers in the wibs, the 
wules of the company depwiving him of the 
pwivilege of asking for it, and not permitting 
him to stop a car until it has gone past thwee 
or four stweets fwom the one you want to go 
to. I shall not twy Amerwican horse-wailwoads 
again. 





ANNA Dickinson announces that she will 
play Camille in the fall. She is now assiduously 
studying the réle. She holds the book with a 
pair of tongs, extended at arm’s-length, and is 
attended by a Boston school-marm with a mag- 
nifying glass, to hunt for snags in the text. 
This is a great step for Anna. Camille had 
the pull on the late Miss Boleyn, every way you 





could fix it—style, dress and morality. 





















































THE HAND-SHAKING FARCE. 
tie ales 
i has beer said that, as society progresses 
bl and the dignity of the individual asserts 
itself more fully, indiscriminate hand-shak- 
ing will come to be looked on as a barbarous 
custom, analagous to that practiced by certain 
savage tribes when they rub noses. 

This may be true. Or it may not. 

It doesn’t much matter which. 

Those, however, who consider the aboli- 
tion of the ceremony a consummation devoutly 
to be wished, may take consolation in the 
thought that, if anything is particularly calcu- 
lated to bring about its downfall, the Presiden- 
tial hand-shaking humbug is that very thing. 

Could anything be more absurd — more ful- 
some—more fatuous ? 

And then the cruelty of it! 

Fancy condemning a harmless old gentleman 
to a physical ordeal in comparison with which 
an hour or two on the treadmill must be light- 
somerease ! 

And for what ? 

Apparently as a solemn sacrifice to the absurd 
fiction of universal equality. 

Men are not all equal. 

- Never were. 

And, perhaps, never will be. 

The roughest mechanic who falls in line to 
shake hands with the President may be the bet- 
ter man of the two. 

But if he is, he has got to show it. 

And show it in some way the world can ap- 
preciate. 

Else he has no business to assert superiority, 
or equality, either. We must have recognized 
standards. 

We cannot take every man’s account of him- 
self, and must fall back on that given by his 
neighbors. 

But to return to the hand-shaking business. 

It is one of those customs easier to commence 
than to leave off. 

This great nation deputes a chief magistrate 
to conduct its public affairs. 

There is one ceremony he cannot perform. 

He cannot shake hands with himself. 

Why not, then, depute another—call him 





Deputy Great Fist Gripper-in-Chief—to per- | 


form the rite on behalf of the nation? 

Be silent, ye objectors to the effete titles of 
aristocracy and the multiplication of offices. 

If ye do not do it now, it will do itself, in 
time. 


| 


| 


Gripper-in-Chief, in his gorgeous official cos- | 


tume, we shall behold, after the ceremony by the 
President of shaking the hand of the nation, as 
represented by its D. G. F. G.-in-C.—a graye 
and learned-looking figure step forward—the 
Court Physician to the Maison Blanche, Grand 
Commander of the Order of Maria Pedes- 
trina, etc., etc., etc. 

The ceremony of applying the bandages will 
then be performed, in commemoration of an 
ancient practice (considered by some to be fa- 
bulous), which necessitated the application of 
cold lotions and bandages to the arm of the 
President, after he had gone through the hercu- 
lean task of shaking hands with all who came 
for the space of many hours. 

There was an arrant old humbug once (it 
was not George Francis Train) who objected 
to hand-shaking. 

He had been an amateur diplomatist, and 
by his consummate cheek had tricked even 
the astute Lord Palmerston into allowing him 
to undertake some subordinate mission to the 
Sublime Porte. 

The jaunty premier, however, soon saw 
through him, and dropped him like a hot po- 
tato. 

Determined to enjoy prominence at any 
price, he looked around for some person or 


| 


| 





PUCK, 
persons easily open to being humbugged, and 
naturally chose “‘ the workingman.” 

He also started a periodical (indeed I don’t 
speak of George Francis—vixere fortes ante 
Agamemnon), devoted to the subjects of Eng- 
land’s Policy in the East and ‘‘ Hand-shaking.”’ 

The fact was, he found it a bore shaking 
hands with all his new protegés, and addressed 
them thus: ‘‘ Workingmen of England! you 
have been too long tricked by heartless syco- 
phants, who shake you by the hand while you 
can be of service to them, and scorn your 
ingenuous overtures of familiarity when they 
need you no longer. See here a man who re- 
fuses to degrade you by shaking hands with you 
at all!” 

Sly old fox, wasn’t he ? 

A leaf out of his book might be worth taking, 
nevertheless. It would be, at least, a civil man- 
ner of putting a stop to an intolerable nui- 
sance. 

However, as I am not going into nomination 
for the Presidentship next term, the matter may 
rest for the present. 

Ta, ta. 

Shake hands. 

N. O. E. 


saneseninynihtieanaiatilaiaginamnint> 
ON MAKING WAR-MAP PUNS. 


es <wihen 
i}: AM gratified to see, my dear Puck, that 
cit you carefully exclude from your columns all 
=° puns on the Russo-Turkish war. Such 
puns are stale, flat and unprofitable, and mere 
child’s-play to construct. ‘Take Kars, for in- 
stance. How easy to couple puns to Kars— 
when you are in the right train of thought. 
The word itself suggests raillery, or rather rail- 
roadery; but my motive for “ braking ”’ into 
this subject is not a locomotive, and before you 
signal me to ‘‘ switch off,” I wish to tender the 
remark that the several thousand puns already 
perpetrated on Kars are extremely sill-y, and 
their somnolent tendency makes them only fit 
reading for persons who are.not sound “ sleep- 
ers.” A recent newspaper war-map located 
Kars on the summit of Mt. Ararat. How the 
feat was accomplished without an inclined rail- 
way up the mount and a stationary engine on 
top, is difficult to explain. 

To show the hollow mockery and utter emp- 
tiness of Eastern war-map puns, permit me to 
relate a conversation between two newspaper 
paragraphers, which I overheard the other even- 


| ing. 
And, in aditition to the Deputy Great Fist | 


**Garsh!”” exclaimed one, jabbing his pen 
througha seven-syllable town in Russia, “‘ Garsh! 
if an Eastern war-map, from top to bottom, 
isn’t as full of material for Koppu-tal puns as a 
New York Carnival is of imbecility!” 

** Yes,” returned the other Misrah-ble joker, 
‘“*T acknowledge the Choran. I can see Sevin 
in one word; but it would Tekman—a Melichan 
man, as Ah Sin would say—a week to exhume 


them all, and he would be apt to Kotchkol-d | 


while at his ‘Tortur-ous work.” 
‘‘Gumgum man,” replied the first speaker, 


rigible. I Nevakan quietly listen to such lin- 
gual as-Sass-i-nation. Bardess my puns were, 
yours are in the Van for diabolical atrocious- 
ness.”’ 

‘**T know there Erzeroum for improvement,” 
admitted his friend, ‘‘and you mustn’t get 
Maadan-ough to punch a fellow’s head if I tell 
you that your pronunciation of Russian and 
Turkish nomenclature suggests a mouth full of 
Musch.”’ 

**Oh, I Kor(t)akold while Coumien from the 
opera—-not the Kankan—last night. I heard 
Mile. Saratow; but I don’t think Ersingen is as 
sweet as Nilsson’s; though, perhaps, more 
‘ mashed’ young men are Baskan in the sunlight 
of her smiles.” 

Well, in this blood-curdling manner these pun- 
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sters run on until my Hedakid, and I informed 
the twain, in as Koohla manner as I could as- 
sume, that as Kut’ais were their puns, I could 
no longer lend my Aidin encouraging such Or- 
fulich nonsense. And then I left. 

The American propensity for punning, by 
the way, is contagious—as witness the subse- 
quent. 

Early this spring an American was traveling 
in the Oriental lands with a genuine Turk, who 
was returning from the Centennial. As they 
were nearing Constantinople, the American, 
who was addicted to slang, pointed to a city in 
the distance and observed, ‘‘ That’s a bully- 
looking place.” 

** Yes,” replied the Centennial Turk, with a 
knowing wink, “‘ that’s Stamboul-y.” 

When the Sultan was apprised of this out- 
rage on the language, the offending Turk was 
arrested and thrown into prison, and at the ex- 
piration of two weeks, was given his choice 
between being torn to pieces on the rack, or 
being banished -to America to write humorous 
paragraphs for the Chicago Zimes. 

“* Allah save me!” exclaimed the unfortunate 
punster, “‘ I cannot disgrace my old father and 
mother; so bring on your rack!” WwW. 





PUCK’S PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


BY OUR OWN HERALD, 


Called in. 

None in ours. 

Now plant peach-blossoms. 

Bricks are a kiln sort of diet. 

Agamemnon did not wear bibs. 

Clams are little neck or nothing. 

Time for Victoria Woodhull again. 

Grace Greenwood can light a fire in her ear. 

Charles Francis Adams comes in when it 
rains. 

When Whitelaw Reid breaks his suspenders, 
he gets another pair. 

Gail Hamilton is fighting for a prize. 
wants to get a medillion. 

Geo. Francis Train can wink with his left 
ear. But he never does. 

Anxious inquirer: ‘‘ No, Aliunde is not Ital- 
ian for Zoe mou sas agapo.” ~ 

The Reverend Henry Ward Beecher is the 
author of many popular sayings. 

Queen Victoria blacks her own Knicker- 
bockers with “‘ Bloom of Youth.” 

Henry Clews would part his hair in the mid- 
dle, if he had any. We mean any hair. 

The report that Eli Perkinis has been hanged 
by a western vigilance committee is premature. 

There is no truth in the rumor that Alex. H. 
Stephens took the prize at the Atlanta State 
Baby Show. 

Treat your refrigerator with tenderness and 
respect. But it is not necessary to confine it 
with a four-foot string. 

Never, under any circumstances, boil macca- 
roni in train oil; if you are reduced to ex- 


She 


taking a Chewh of fine-cut, “ you are Ingur- | tremities, train it in boil oil. 


Cronin has paralysis of the right ear. The 
affected member has been braced up in a ver- 
tical position by means of a small derrick. 

Etiquette permits you to hold green corn in 
your fingers while you are eating it; but you 
ought not to retain the cob during the even- 
ing. 

i he statement that Garfield has a brother 
by the name of Cyrus is now known to be er- 
roneous. It arose from the fact that his father 
was a Connecticut tobacco-planter, and owned 
a Cigar-field. 


A PrrrspurcH paper tells of a man who 
‘wrestled for half-an-hour with a pig of iron, 
weighing 250 pounds.” 
hog-collarer. 


This is a clear case of 









































A JUNE 4 IDYLL.” 
P STOOD perspiring there that day 
I listened to the organ’s tune— 
Things to my youthful heart most dear; 
Yet on that day they charmed me not. 


(A melting day in sultry June), 
I watched the monkey drill and play, 
My heart was chilled by some vague fear, 
Although the weather was so hot. 


My heart, unused to worldly guile, 
Then lured me on—I walked two miles: 
I thought that, sitting on the stile, 
My Nell would greet me with glad smiles, 
I trudged right happily along; 
My soul was cheered, by love inspired 
I fain would praise her charnis in song; 
I planned, I panted and perspired. 


The dust rolled thick beneath my feet, 
Red hung the blazing sun above; 
I hastened on, intent to greet 


With eager outstretched arms my love. 
Alas! how soon ambition dies 

Beneath a summer’s burning sun; 
Dust drifted sorely in my eyes, 

My linen duster came undone. 


And streaked was my grimy face, 

And red and sore my sunburnt neck, 
While limp my collar hung in place, 

And held a dickey’s wretched wreck; 
In desperation sheer I ran 

The last, the longest, hottest mile, 
And found an older, moustached man 

With my loved Nelly on the stile. 

- & * x 


That day I cried and homeward ran; 
To-day I sit, and think, and smile 
Because my rival—poor young man— 
Was sunstruck sitting on the stile. 
Mont LAYNR. 





SOHLIEMANN AS AN EXCAVATOR. 


HE scientific world has for some time | 
viewed with much interest the researches | 
of Dr. Schliemann, the eminent Teutonic 

diggist, in the ‘T'road and in the other locations 
of encrusted antiquity. Not to let Science get 
the inside track of him, Puck has, with charac- | 
teristic enterprise, interviewed the worthy Doc- | 
tor on the scene of his labors. A reporter was 
dispatched by telephone yesterday, and his re- | 
port is just at hand. 

The Doctor was found on the site of ancient 
‘Troy, seated on the capital of a broken pillar. 
As the reporter arrived he was just finishing his 
luncheon, which consisted of a schooner of 
lager and a Pumpernickel sandwich of Schweit- | 
zer-Kase, the latter being wrapped up in a copy | 
of the Staats-Zeitung. 

“Dot beer don’t cost me no more for a 
schko“ner ash it vould for a seidel,’’ remarked 
the Doctor, who spoke with a strong German 
accent. ‘‘ I got him bei dot little Keller arount 
der corner, shoost vere Cassandra’s boarding- 
house used to vas. Dey scharge you fifty cents 
a schkooner, and gif you a free lunch. You go 
rount und get some yourself; dey von’t scharge 
you no more.” 

The reporter was rather startled at this illus- 
tration of the ancient Trojan ideas of hospi- 
tality; he declined the invitation, and plunged 
at once into the subject near to his heart. 

“You have made very extensive excavations, | 
have you not, Doctor?” he inquired. 

** Yas, I dig dings bretty moch oop,” re- | 





sponded the scientist, gazing at the plains be- | 
fore him, which looked like a Colorado potato- | 
field after a bad spell of bugs. | 


| mint; 


| tor, ‘‘ und I settle dot shoost dis way. 
in a brivate house a sgeleton mit soospenders, | 


PUCK. 


ee 


“ With whit object do you wii ehiese re- | 
_ searches ?” went on Puck’s representative. 


** Mit a bick-axe,”’ said Dr. Schliemann, und 
sometimes I schrape mit my finger-nails.” 

Here the Doctor held up his hands, by way 
of confirmation of his statement. 
had previously felt a little incredulous, but now 


' he was driven to wondering that there was any- 
thing of Troy left. 


“You have doubtless made many interesting 


| discoveries?” he continued. 


“‘T kess I turn die domestic economy von 
der Troas insite oud, vasn’t it ?” modestly re- 
plied his interlocutor. 

‘Then you are prepared to throwsome light 


on the social system of the Trojans?” was the | 


next inquiry. 


__ “$hoost look mit dat,” and Dr. Schliemann | 
| held up in his hand a long cylinder, closed at 


one end, and rimmed with a broad flange 
at the other; ‘“* dot vos Eneas’s silk hat vot he 


vent to schurch mit on Soondays, und bei die | 


funerals ven his frients vos dead. Look, in 
dies place ran Gassius’ tagger troo; see vot a 
dent der enfious Gasca mate- oh, | get him 
mixed oop mit some oder feller. Nefer you 
dot’s his hat, all der same.” 

‘* And are these also silk hats ?”’ queried our 


| indefatigable representative, pointing to a pile 


of tubes somewhat similar in appearance. 
The Doctor’s eye lighted up with the rapture 


of an enthusiastic votary of science. 


‘* No, sir,” he said, ‘‘dem is not hats. It ish 
from dem tings dere dat I haf been enapled to 


fix mit certainty die exact season ven die sack | 
| of Troy dook blace.” 


** How ?” said the reporter. 
‘‘ It was in die Schpring,” responded the Doc- 


buried unter a pile von dem tings, und a sgele- 
ton mit a boostle on sittin’ oop mit a step-lad- 


' der, like it vos sayin’ ‘Now you don’t do it 
Und den I know dot | 
vos her hoosbant, und she vos his wife, und | 
dem vos shtovebibes. Und der Mann vos shoost | 


no vays at all, don’t it ?’ 


a pudding them up ven der gataglysm came.” 
Such were the revelations of science. 
The reporter picked up a bit of stone, in- 
scribed with Roman letters. 


‘* Dot vos von of dem oracles,” Dr. Schlie- | 


man remarked, wiping a little beer-foam off his 
moustache. 


The characters were all but effaced, but the | 


reporter managed to trace the following: 


| RE..PA..:..PS... | 
...SOB:..E.H...: 
T.SIK..CU:...P.: 


—— 











The reporter had enjoyed, in his youth, a lib- | 
eral education, including classic languages and 
the use of the globes, with fuel and stationery 


| as extras, but thiswas somewhat too abstruse for 


him, and he gave it up. Other inscriptions, 
however, were in a better state of preservation. 
Among these were the police-court records of 
the city, from which our representative has 
made the following extracts, which are interest- 
ing as showing the Trojan mode of administer- 
ing justice: 

Dies IV. ante Kalendas Graecas: 

Laocoon, the priest, is accused by Tiltos 
Onios of causing disturbance in the family of 
the latter. Laocoon denies the accusation, and 
is discharged on his own recognizance. 

Dies V. Calchas Antipater Danaos, author 
of the books of the Helios, apprehended for 
| alleging that Laocoon’s release was procured 
through the influence of. his congregation. 
Danaos disemboweled and sent to prison for 
life. 

Dies VI. Q. Rilios, a plebeian, arrested for 


‘The reporter | 


I findt | 


Impaled, by 


calling Priam an ould esi: 
_ way of an example to blasphemers. 
| Dies Vil. Eliza, 49th wife of H. R.N. 
Priam, divorced. Sues for alimony, and is 
ordered to be torn to pieces by wild horses. 

Dies ViIi,_ Paris, drunk and disorderly; 
| locked up. Pleads matrimonial infelicity, and 
| says his wife, Helen, hit him on the head with a 
| broom. Discharged. 
| Dies IX, Elios Perkinsios taken in charge 
| for shameless mendacity. Put in the stocks. 

Dies X. Tonesios, a peripatetic, for impor- 
' tuning Hector to purchase a lightning-rod; dis- 

membered, soaked in kerosene-oil, burned, im- 
| paled on one of his own rods, and held up to 
public execration. 

With a sigh for the degeneracy of these 
modern days, Puck’s ambassador finished study- 
ing a page of these valuable registers, which 
were written in Latin, the Court language of 
Troy, and asked the Doctor to show him a few of 
the recently discovered relics. The great ex- 
| cavator obligingly complied with this request, 
and exhibited the fruits of his labors. Puck’s 
reporter made a list of some of the more nota- 
ble articles, as follows: 

Pygmalion’ s tooth-brush—in a fine state of 
| preservation; very little used. 

Cassandra’s brogans; No. Nines; worn at the 
heel. 

Broomstick used by Creusa; badly damaged; 
(this fact probably explains why Eneas man- 
aged to lose her in his flight.) 

Hairpins used in Priam’s household; nearly 
half a ton. 

Bloody shirt swung by one of the Trojan fac- 
| tions; very bad state of preservation; scarcely 
| holding together. 

Plate of ice-cream used at a Trojan church- 
fair; visible only under a microscope. 

Certificate of citizenship, supposed to have 
belonged to Achates; inscription worn off, all 
except the following mystic letters: 

Studsoutos 

Thanking the genial Doctor for his courtesy, 
our representative then withdrew. Ashe turned 
the corner, he heard his late companion remark 
abstractedly to a native attendant: 

‘* Shakey, you vos rup dem trade-marix off 
dot box of dings von London, don’t it ?” 
|  Jakey’s voice was heard to reply in the affirm- 
| ative. 
| Denn you: shoost go dig again, uf you 
blease.”’ 
| From this we feel authorized to state that the 
| excavations in the Troad are being pressed for- 
| ward with the utmost vigor. 
| 


| FRENCH ETIQUETTE. 


| ‘ie POLITESSE FRANCAISE, lately 
published in Paris, has been giving us 
some lessons in etiquette. We are al- 
ways willing to learn; but we find that we 
have forgotten more etiquette than ever La 
Politesse Francaise knew. It says a peasant is 
insulted if you give him your gloved hand to 
shake. We never give a peasant our hand at 
all, but the toe of our boot, if he doesn’t be- 
have himself. Further—‘‘The gloves must be 
kept on when you shake hands with a lady ”— 
and the hat, too, he should have added. ‘ One 
mustn’t squeeze a lady’s hand when dancing 
with her.” We never do; we prefer the waist. 
| “* Un veritable gentleman must spend $3500 on 
| gloves.” This is about $1500 dollars less than 
it costs us. The sumnamed by Za Folitesse 
Francaise wouldn’t pay our bootblack. ‘‘ Do 
not eat or smoke a pipe in the street when 
you’re walking with a lady’’—true, but other 
important points are forgotten: for instance, 
not to shave, comb your hair, clean your teeth, 
put on a clean shirt, or go to bed in the strect 
—particularly if you are walking with a lady. 
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‘LESSONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


(Continued.) 








Tue Hoc. (Sus Alapae.) 

The Hog is sausage in a raw state, and able 
to root. He is also the fellow who takes the | 
biggest bite of the apple. The hog is not re- 
markable for manly beauty, but then the man 
is not remarkable for hogly beauty, either, so 
it is about a square thing. Sometimes people 
tie a bell around the hog’s neck, and let him 
loose to root or die. He generally elects to 
root, In our illustration he is going on a root. 
The hog’s nose is cut off about three inches 
from the end, and trimmed off with a pink tip. 
The hog is married. His wife is named the 





Sow. (Sus Stercoris.) 


The Sow is an estimable and accomplished 
animal, and brings up a large family in a highly 
creditable way. The sow does not believe in 
woman’s rights. She hangs right on to the fam- 
ily trough. She is very domestic in her tastes, 
and is never seen associating with disreputable 
lady giraffes or mastodons or ornithorynchi. 
She never wears eel-skin dresses or striped 
stockings, and when her husband comes home 
from a lodge-meeting and doesn’t like to take 
off his silk hat, she never makes herself disa- 
greeable; she only turns resignedly away, This 
is a picture of the sow turning resignedly 
away. 





There is a popular fallacy that a silk purse 
can be constructed out of a sow’s ear, but this 
has long since been refuted. When we speak 
of a sow in general, we call her a pig. Pig’s 
feet are good to eat, but not with the stockings 
on. 





THE Horse. (Zguus Caballus.) 
Some writer of more than ordinary insight 





has said that the horse is a noble animal. This 


is the reason that we use him to hitch to carts. | 


By way of showing our appreciation of him, we 
have also named cars after him. ‘There are 
many varieties of the horse. There is the wild- 
horse of the prairies, the war-horse, the car- 
horse and the clothes-horse. It requires a great 
deal of care and experience to keep a horse, 
but it requires a great deal more to get one. 
In Texas a man has to be mighty smart and 
handy about the business, or it is likely to end 
in an abrupt suspension, so much is the horse 
appreciated in Texas. The horse may have 
his faults, but it must be said for him that he 
has never aided in producing swill-milk, which 
is, most likely, because he is not a cow. 








THe Zepra. (£guus Zebra.) 


| 





The Zebra isa kind of andante capricioso stri- | 


pato variation onthe horse. He gets himself up 
like a barber’s pole, only because he thinks he 
can puton frills. The zebra isof no use whatever 
in the world. He is made solely and simply to 
scoot around loose in the wilds of Africa. He 
is not a native of this country; but Americans 
sometimes see him in conjunction with snakes. 
Then is the time for Mr. Francis Murphy to 
strike them, and put blue ribbons in their but- 
ton-holes. 

The zebra is occasionally utilized for dry- 
goods patterns. Many efforts have been made 


to domesticate the zebra in this country, but | 


he doesn’t domesticate for a cent. However, 
we have Eli Perkins, so we needn’t worry. The 
zebra is a mean little cuss, anyway, and we 
don’t think he is in any way superior to a striped 
mule. Besides, the mule has a great deal more 
talent in his hind-legs. 








Ass (Asinus). 


The Ass, who is moreover 
a mule and likewise mentioned 
as a donkey, is a most stupid 
animal. The Ass’s first name 
is John, which is familiarly call- 
ed Jack. ‘The Ass is a beast 
of burden. He is very vicious, 
and looks this way when you 
look at him from behind. 














Claas. « 











Tue Dromepary (Dromedarius). 


The Dromedary is hump-backed, and is not 
good-looking. He can live two weeks at a time 
without taking anything to drink, which indi- 
cates a decidedly uneducated taste. He is use- 
ful to take travelers through deserts in Africa, as 
he slakes his thirst with sand. Though this 
method is sandy enough when there’s no other 
available, yet we prefer beer under ordinary cir- 


| cumstances. 








THE DEER (Cervus). 

The Deer has horns, when he is a deer, ‘But 
in his youth he is a hornless fawn, Presumably 
the deer is fond of his horns. Most everybody 
is, except Murphy and his temperance gang. 
The Deer is very swift, and is consequently 
hunted very much by stag parties. Girls, 
when they are pretty, are called deers; but 
they are spelt differently. ‘The Deer sheds his 
horns in fall, which are immediately seized by 
manufacturers of combs and buttons and things. 

(To be continued.) 








Tuis is the great American paragraph in its 
embryonic and undeveloped style: 

«On the arrival of the news of the capture of Lord 
Cornwallis and his whole army, one African, meeting an- 
other, salutes him thus: **O how do, Cuffee ? You hear 
*bout Cornwallis? No, what about ' Cornwallis 2” 
‘¢ Why, General Washington shell off ali the Corn, and 
now he Cobwallis.— Massachusetts Spy, Feb. 27, 1782. 

And to think that from that small acorn have 
grown the Burlington Hawkeye and the Norris- 
town Herald, and all the rést of them! Who 
says this great nation isn’t spinning forever 
down the ringing grooves of change? 





THE war-map has already struck Oshkosh, 
and in a modified form has broken out in 
Southern Texas. 





JuLius Casar got a divorce from Portia just 
because he waned her ‘to be above suspicion. 
And many an American husband, as he watched 
his wife reveling in a strictly private investiga- 
tion of his ulster pockets, has wished that in 
this benighted country you would get rid of a 
woman for being on a dead level with that de- 
grading weakness. 
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A POLYGAMIC ROMEO. 


Dear Puck: 

If you wish to find out the true bent of an 
actor’s genius, give him a benefit. 

He will then offer a bill that will show, by its 
startling combination, what his idea is of the 
popular taste. 

Mr. Rignold, the beautiful Briton, had .a 
benefit at Booth’s ‘lheatre last Thursday after- 
noon. 

The bill was ‘‘Romeo and Juliet, 
Jultets. 


” 


with six 


The tragedy with one fair Capulet has been | 
made to appear a farce before now, but it has | 
been reserved for Mr. Rignold to show us the | 


Shakspearean love-story as a six-barreled extra- 
vaganza. 
Booth’s Theatre was crowded by enthusiastic 


admirers of the various /w/ie/s last Thursday | 


afternoon, and there were many among the au- 
dience who had come to the show in pretty 
much the same spirit as they would have at- 
tended a horse-race, and were willing to bet 
that they could name the winner. 

But the winner that most of them had 
named was suddenly scratched, and all bets 
were declared off. I trust, for the sake of the 


American theatre-goers’ intelligence, that they | 


did not visit Booth’s ‘Theatre last Thursday in 
the expectation of any intellectual enjoyment. 

For a more flaming, gross and outrageous 
satire on art has never yet been offered in a 
temple of tragedy. 

That Mr. Rignold should resort to such clap- 
trap to fill the house only merits the severest 
censure. It shows a total disregard of his pro- 
fession and its nobler purposes, and makes the 
stage a mere vehicle for sensational schemes of 
profit. 

But there is scarcely anything to be gained 
at this late hour in censuring the polygamic hero. 
His feli deed has been committed. He has 
wooed and won his half-dozen Capulets, pocketed 
the gains, and subsided into a calm enjoyment 
of his brilliant triumph. 

Let us hope, for the sake of art (in whose 
name, how many crimes are committed!), that 
Mr. Rignold had other than selfish motives in 
playing Romeo to six Juliets. It may be that, 
jealous of the reputation his colleague, Mr. 
Henry Irving, is gaining in London as a Shak- 
spearean commentator, he has resorted to this 
means to show his idea of the character of /u/ie?. 

There are so many natures combined in this 
same love-sick maiden—so reasons the commen- 
tator Rignold—that it requires at least seven 
different actresses of seven different tempera- 
ments to perfectly convey as many different 
moods of this remarkable /u/iet.. 

““We need,” he argues, “‘the proverbial coy- 
ness and innocence of Miss Fanny Davenport 
to do justice to Ju/ie¢ in the first act. 

“We require the mellow soul of Miss Neilson 
to fitly portray the feelings of /u/iet on the 
balcony. 

““We want the unapproachable dexterity of 
Miss Dyas for the true conveyance of /uliet’s 
manceuvres about her nurse. 

“There is needed for the banishment scene 
a certain soubrette recklessness of despair —if 
I may so word it—such as Miss Minnie Cum- 
mings possesses. 

“Give me, for the parting scene,” he con- 
tinues, “‘a light, liftable /u/e¢, such as Miss 
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Wainwright, for Romeo could not readily snatch 
up the sort of /u/ie¢ that the first act requires. 
This scene calls for a certain freeze-on-to-a-fel- 
low-ishness that Miss Wainwright alone can 
convey. 

‘‘Ah, but the potion scene, that differs, in 
its showing of /wéie?’s nature, entirely from 
every previous scene, inasmuch as it suddenly 
develops the heroic and the terrible, requires 
the potent arm and bewildering shriek of Miss 
Maude Granger—but all of these emotional 
capabilities avail naught when the deadly calm 
of Juliet in the tomb is needed for the last act. 

‘Where, among the many /u/ie¢s yet unborn 
can I pluck the flower that can on such short 
notice be as dead as this scene requires ?”’ This is 
the question he asked himself in the cause of 
true art, after he had distributed all the other 
scenes with masterly discernment. ‘‘Ah!” he 
cried, ‘‘there’s Miss Grace D’Urfey in Brookiyn 
wanting to make her first appearance. There 
is something extremely death-like about her art. 
Just the maiden to do justice to /u/iet as a 
corpse. 

“Of course Romeo's nature has several phases 
too; but that’s where my wonderful versatility 
| comes in. I don’t need six fellows to help me. 
I can play two or three Romeos, if necessary, 
and do justice to them all.”’ 

# * * % 





Araminta went with me to see this wonderful 
performance. 
| Miss Davenport did the first act, and brought 
all her avoirdupois and crushing loveliness to 
| bear upon the simplicity of the réle. 
| But when it came Miss Neilson’s turn to do 
Juliet in the second act, there was no Miss 
Neilson. : 

‘““ Weshall have to stretch a point,” said Rig- 
nold, communing with his artistic nature behi:.d 
the scenes. ‘‘ Although Miss Davenport lacks 
that certain something that /w/iet requires in 
the balcony scene, we must let her play it. 
After all, next to Miss Neilson, I know of no 
one who can do such perfect justice to the role 
as Miss Davenport.” 

And so Mercutio came out to apologize for 
the sickness of one-seventh of /udie¢, and the 
play went on with Miss Davenport in the 
second seventh of the part. 

But here my agony began. 

Araminta did not believe that Miss Neilson 
was sick. With that keen insight of hers, she 
had detected in Mr. Warde’s voice a sarcastic 
tone, and immediately impressed upon me her 
desire to ascertain the real cause of Miss Neil- 
son’s. non-appearance. So when the curtain 
fell on the second act, I wasdispatched to learn 
the true reason. 

I learned about a dozen true reasons. The 
| principal true reasons were these: 
1st. Miss Davenport wanted to play the bal- 
| cony scene, anyhow, so Miss Neilson played 
| sick, for accommodation. (Stephen Fiske 
| was in the front of the house, grinning with 
fiendish delight during the balcony scene, which 
lent an air of- truth to this statement of the 

use. 

wg Neilson objected to playing with 
amateurs. She said Miss Wainwright was an 
‘amateur. Mr. Rignold said she was not, and 
insisted upon playing the parting scene with 
her. Hence the absence of the balcony artist. 
(Mr, Wainwright was in the front during the 
parting scene, smiling contentedly. Perhaps 
there was some truth in this reason.) 

3d. Miss Maude Granger was the rock (if 
so beautiful a creature can be called a rock) on 
which the /udiets split. (After her scene (al- 
though she’ was called out twice, and played as 
well as any of them), Miss Granger was the 
only Judiet who wasn’t showered with bouquets. 
| Did this mean anything ?) 
| 4th. Miss Neilson hadn’t intended to play, 
| anyhow, and had only lent her name as an ad- 














ditional attraction. (This was a cause, that 
placed Adelaide the Adorable in so unfavorable 
a light, that it was not popular.) 
I reported all these reasons to Araminta, and 
let her choose for herself. 
* * * ® 


The performance dragged its slow length 
along, and the audience grew more and more 
confused with each act. Ada Dyas, in blonde 
hair, married Romeo in the third act, and when 
Romeo was banished in the fourth, Miss Minnie 
Cummings, in dark hair, took it very much to 
heart; and Romeo came to say farewell to Miss 
Marie Wainwright in blonde hair, who was very 
much affected by it, but not half so much as 
Miss Granger in blonde, who swallowed the. 
friar’s potion in the fourth, for which Miss 
D’Urfey in black hair was laid in the vault. 
And Xomeo urged on his wild career with as 
much intensity and apparent honesty of pur- 
pose, as though there had only been one idol 
of his young affections on the stage. 

Which was very false and fickle on Romeo's 
part. But it may have been only another at- 
tempt of Mr. Rignold’s to convey the true in- 
wardness of the love-sick hero as Shakspeare 
painted him. If Romeo could be so maud- 
ingly sentimental about osaéine in the first 
act, and then suddenly change his love and do 
those desperate things for /wu/iet’s sake after- 
wards, there is no reason why he shouldn’t be 
able to love two or three dozen /u/ie?s all alike. 
Indeed I am of the opinion that Mr. Rignold 
is a very keen student of the Shakspearean 
drama. But I sympathized with Miss Grace 
D’Urfey, who came all the way from Brooklyn 
to play a corpse—it was her first appearance 
on any stage. What animation can a woman 
throw into such a part without making it a dead 
failure ? 

I asked Amarinta that question, and for once 
I had the satisfaction of being able to perplex 
her. 

But I would suggest to Miss D’Urfey that when 
Juliet stabs herself eventually, it is not quite the 
correct thing to quietly sit down upon Romeo 
and die; as that conveys a delicate impression 
that Romeo ought to be sat upon. If the nov- 
ice has not yet learned the art of falling thea- 
trically, it would be much more graceful to die 
standing. 

Miss Minnie Cummings had a wreath pre- 
sented her for her portion of /uéie¢. Something 
had to be done to show that the whole perform- 
ance was really only intended as a joke, after 
all, and so they selected this manner as the most 
direct and efficient way of showing it. 

But everybody seemed to enjoy himself very 
much. ‘The audience was very good-natured, 
and laughed all through the play. 

Which was very edifying—which was in ap- 
preciation of the grandeur of Shakspeare— 
which was the sincerest way of showing ap- 
proval of Mr. Rignold’s glorious undertaking. 

And which ought to make all those who be- 
lieve in the uses of tragedy rejoice. 

Araminta was very sad all the afternoon. 
But she is a very peculiar woman. 


Discouragedly yours, 
Sitas DRIFT. 


P.S.—I couldn’t help thinking, that Thursday 
afternoon, while these halt-dozen /udiets were 
struggling for one Romeo, that in Boston, that 
same afternoon, the tragedy was being per- 
formed for Miss Sara Jewett’s benefit, with only 
one /uéiet in the cast, but with one whose 
sweetness, grace and intellect was worth a dozen 
such combinations as were made at Booth’s 
Theatre for Mr. Rignold’s benefit. S. D. 








Tue War Dept. will hereafter allow its em- 
ployees no soap. This, we presume, comes 
under the head of ‘‘washing-ton intelligence.” 
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HE MARRIED HER FOR HER | our hearts pulsate as one, it follows that there | lows won't work, you're right. Nobody seems 


SPECIALTY. | 


fel had an air as of one who had seen | 
better days. There was a generally | 


rumpled-up aspect about his long tangled | 
locks and seedy attire, and a sad, discouraged | 
look in his watery eyes. He drew near to a | 
bench in the park, and accosted an old gentle- | 
man he found seated there. 

**You’ve read Darwin’s evolution theory; 
sort of development idee ?” 

“Well, yes, I have occasionally read some- | 
thing in regard to that new notion of the scien- | 
tists,” the old gentleman responded, pleasantly. | 
Whereupon the discouraged chap pursued: 

“ Strike you there might be something in it; | 
kind of idee things can be devoloped to a higher | 
plane ?” 

“Certainly. I believe this is a world of pro- | 
gress, and—”’ ool 


** Exactly. My idee to a dot,” the seedy | 


gentleman interjected. ‘Sort of develop up | 
from germ to monkey, from monkey to man. | 
Beutiful arrangement. Beu-ti-ful! But here is | 
the plaguey trouble,” he went on, and the dis- | 
couraged air on his face deepened, “when de- | 
velopment goes the other way!”’ 

**] don’t quite understand,” said the pleas- 
ant party. 

‘‘Don’t? See here. Never strike you that | 
sometimes men develop backwards —well, I | 
won’t say to monkeys, though that is open to 
discussion—but to long-eared similitude of an 
ass ?” 

“* Really, my dear sir, if you insist on put- 


have seen a few specimens of that character.” 

“Exactly. My idee to a dot. Now, look 
at me. Strike you I’ve been developing in that | 
direction ?” | 

“* Well, really —read/y, my dearsir, [—I should 
hardly wish to say—”’ 

“Oh, out with it. No offense, I assure you. 
Bless you, I’m past all that. 7 know what I am; 
and any man of intelligence must see that I’ve | 
developed into an ass of the most unmitigated 
quality.” Then, in a sudden burst, the dis- 
couraged man continued: 

“See here. I got married! 

“‘ For years my forte has been development; | 
and above all other aspirations, I sought to de- | 
velop the needs of this sublunary existence by 
some mo,e elevated process than that of man- 
ual toil. 

“« T met an intellectual goddess named Thomp- 
son—Clarinda Thompson. She was an ad- 
vanced spiritual medium, and her specialty was 
development. J/ married her for he specialty. 
And right there is where the evolving germ of 
my assinine quality began. As how? My idee 
was that Clarinda’s specialty would develop a 
store of ducats from the pockets of verdant 
dupes into the family coffers. Her idee was 
that what she earned she’d keep. Catch the 
difference of our special idees ?” 

Old gentleman laughed, and said he saw the 
point, when the seedy chap gravely pursued: 

** When I held out my hand for the proceeds 
of her lucrative seances, with the mild intima- 
tion that I would now assume the position of 
family treasurer, she developed a derisive deci- 
sion of character I have rarely seen equaled, 
and never excelled, by her sex. Says she, as 
coolly as if she had no idee that I was neces- 
sarily head of the household, hence must have 
exclusive control of financial matters: 

“«¢ Did you marry me for the money you 
thought I could earn ?’ 

*** My beloved,’ I cried, in astonishment, 
‘what under heaven do you suppose the hus- 
bands of professional ladies are created for, ex- 
cept to assume control of the family finances? 
Now that we have arrived at the blissful state 
when two souls have but a single thought, and 








can only be one purse, and, as I have naturally | 
developed into oné of the supreme lords of | 
creation, it has occurred to me that all family | 
moneys shall be placed in my keeping.’ 

‘Whereupon she developed the quality of a | 
termagant of the most pronounced description. | 
Says she: ‘ When you want money, old chap, 
you'll go out and earn it, and not act the part 
of a poor lazy slouch, subsisting on the labors 
of your wife.’ 

“This being a style of language I could not 


| permit, I expostulated with her severely—that 


is, | took her by the shoulder and shook her, 
purposing to bring her to a realizing sense of 
her true position as the weaker vessel. Then 
that desperate woman stood right up on her 
specialty of development, and developed such 


| Viciousness of temper and strength of finger- 


nails as entirely subverted all my previous idees 
of the gentler sex, to say nothing of rightful 
domestic supremacy. And now she ha sued 


to be doing anything. 

Tue Briton. It’s the weather. 
everybody. I’m hipped. 

Tue Critic. I’m off my handle. 

Tue Epiror. Halbion ’s ipped, and Ham- 
erica.’s hoff ’is ’andle. This is a terrible state 
of affairs. Meanwhile, nothing is done. 

THe Briton. Nihil fit. 

Tue Critic: That’s what I told my tailor 
about my Spring suit. I said it was a nil fit. 

Tue Epitor. Here is the lager. After that, 
Mr. Critic, you ought to confine yourself to 
hemlock fora drink. You're getting too clas 
sic. 

Tue Critic. Let me take up the flowing 
tale. Summer has come! She has come to 
bring her knittin’ and sit daown and stay a 
spell— Rh 

THE Briton. 
awfully funny. 

Tue Critic. What is? 


It affects 


"Do you know, I think that’s 





for a limited divorce.” 

Here the discouraged man paused for a brief 
spaee; then said, as he lifted the dented crape- 
covered white hat from his head: 


*“* My dear sir, strike you there is a decided | 


development of long ears ?” 
PICKLEBURG. 


PUCK’S MODERN SYMPOSIUM. 


Il. 





Scene: Zhe New York Stadtheller. ‘TIME: 
Four o'clock on a Friday afternoon. 
DramaTis PERSON#®: Zhe Editor; the 
Poet Pessimist; the Blarsted Briton; | 
the Cheerful Critic. All seated at a 
table. Kellner standing near by. 

Tue Epitor. Gentlemen, the regular, | | 

presume ? , 

Omnes. The regular. 


Tue Epiror. (40 KeLiner,) The regular. 

[ Exit KELLNER. } 

Tue Briton. While we are waiting, Mr. 
Editor, I suppose a little idyllic prelude from, 
the Poet would be in order? 

Tue Epiror. Certainly. 

Omnes. Hear! Hear! 

THE Poet. (deprecatingly,) Oh, no. 

Tue Critic. Come, no nonsense. _ Waltz 
your muse up, and put her through her paces. 

THE Poet. (smiling,) Well, let me see. 
My friends, the Summer is upon us. 

Tue Critic. Yaas? 

THE Poet. Spring rises reluctantly from her 
violet-bestrewn couch, and girds up her loins 
preparatory to fleeing over the border to the 
land of the blue-noses. And Summer presses 


close upon, Summer, clothed with heat, passion | 


and beauty as with a garment, bearing lilies 
and roses in her left hand, and— 

- THE Epitor. 
ing with boundless possibilities of colic, in her 
right. 


is a light of love’s feverish unrest in her dark 
eyes, and a flush of sensuous happiness on her 
brune cheeks, soft ephemeral airs stir her 


diaphanous draperies, and earth grows preg- | 


nant of flower and fruit under the pressure of 
her warm feet. 

Tue Eprror. Heavens! Who would be- 
lieve, after that, that this high-toned young wo- 
man, instead of wandering out of Arcadia, has 
only loafed up from the bull-dozing South, 
where her chief occupation has been the hatch- 
ing of diminutive travesties on strawberries, at 
a dollar a quart. 

THe Poet. (continuing,) Her arrival lays 
upon us as a spell of delightful languorous in- 
ertia. 


Tue Eprror. If that means that you fel- 





An unripe watermelon, teem- | 


THE Poet. (scorning the interruption,) There | 


Tue Briton. That dialect, you know. It 
Strikes a foreigner very strangely: he can’t un- 
derstand how you talk here. 

THE Epiror. ’Ow we talk ’ere, eh? 


| THe Briton. (aggrieved,) 1 didn’t say 
| ’Ow. 
| Tue Eprror. (fersistent,) No, but you said 
ere. 


Tue Briron. I deny it, sir. 

THe Epiror. (unabashed,) ’E denies it? 

Tue Briton. (appealingly,) Do I talk like 
that ? 
| Tue Poet. You do not. 
| Tue Critic, It is only a private manifesta- 
tion of professional idiocy on the Editor’s 

art. 

. Tue Epitor. (his better nature triumphant,) 
So it is. Come, forgive me, and drown all ’os- 
tile feelings in a glahss of hale! 

| THe Critic. (seeking to divert attention from 
| this new outbreak,) 'Oss tile—couldn’t some 
one make a pun on that?—hoss tile—horse’s 
sun-bonnet, you know. 

[ Catches the Editorial glance, and subsides.] 

Tue Epitror. (dy way of changing the sub- 
| gect,) Did you deck ? 
| THe Poer. What? 

THe Eprror. Don’t you abbreve? 
| THe Porr. What do you mean by abbreve? 
|. Tus Eprror. Elim, all that’s unness. from 
your vocab. Thus we say peram. off on your 
auric.—short for walk off on your ear. 

THE Poer. What trivial idiocy. 

THE Eprror. ‘Tis rather triv. id. But it’s 
awf. jol. Want to learn? Begin on words of 
two sylls. For inst.—No more oyst. this sum. 

Tue Critic. (interested,) That’s so. No 
| more oysters. Not a raw; not a broil; nota 
| fry! 
| THE Epiror. ‘Stoo bad! [rident omnes.] 
| Tue Briton. Iam unable to join in the 
| hilarity. I don’t see the joke. 

THE Epitor. It’s too—’s too—stoo—oyster 
Don’t you have such a thing in Eng- 








| stoo. 
land? 
Tue Briton. Not often, and if we did, we 
wouldn’t call it stoo. 
Tue Epiror. What would you call it? A 
pan roast ? 
THE Briton. 
THE Epiror. 
OnmeEs. Ah! 
| Tue Eprror. On the strength of that, I 
| suppose I'll have to pay for the whole infern. 
| Gisrep. Symp. Let's adj. 
(Ad adj., according to sugg.) 


| 
| 


We'd probably call it a stew. 


| Oh! 
| 





| ——niliaeaasinpnsasaendieatiae 


Mrs. Lyncu, who edits the Ukiah (Cal.) 
| Dispatch, has been caned by a male villain 
| whom she had assailed editorially. So it will, 
be seen that Lynch law still governs in that 
| region. 
- 
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AN ENGLISH STORY. 








(7his Story was begun in No. 4. Back Numbers can 
be obtained at the office of PUCK, 13 North William st. 
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(Continued.) 
I] UGH was impressed. He laid aside his 
A brushes, and, sticking his hands in his 
pocket, said, 

‘All this I have said to myself. You speak 
what I think; others have said the same thing.” 

“Then why do you hesitate?” 

“| am waiting for a yet wiser philosopher, 
Fox; one who shall tell me how to do this thing 
which all agree should be done. If a doctor 
orders a starving patient to drink port and eat 
beef, do you think he Will hesitate to carry out 
the prescription if the food and wine are sent 
with it? How am I to pay for dresses, models, 
studio, canvas, colors—and bread, whilst I am 
working for Fame, and neglecting the only, 
branch of the art which supplies me with the 
means of subsistence? No, Fox; if you want 
to do me a kindness, sit down there again, and 
let me plod on with my pot-boiler. 
have thought of this contingency three years 
ago; now I have made my bed, and must lie 
in it.” 

“If you intend to lie down all your life, sir, 
there is the greater reason for making your béd 
comfortable,” said Fox, relapsing into his smile, 
and smiting his gloved hand gently with the 
maul-stick as he spoke. 

‘*What do you mean, Fox? 
simile!” 

Mr. Fox smiled at the maul-stick, then he 
smiled at Hugh, then he smiled at the maul- 
stick again, but he did not answer. 

‘*What on earth do you mean?” repeated 
Hugh. 

Fox stood irresolute a moment; then he went 
to the door, looked into the passage, and com- 
ing back to Hugh's side quite close, said in a 
low voice: 

“I think I told you that Mr. Gregory Biron 
is very ill. Yes. Well, the physician told me 
in confidence that he could not live a week 
longer.” 

Hugh thought with pity of the old man; he 
had borne him no ill-will, and he thought now 
only of the gratitude he owed him. Some 
pleasant memories came to him of Riverford 
and the house that was now and forever shut 
to him. Suddenly a thought flashed upon him, 
and turning to Fox, he said, 

**Do your hints mean that my grandfather 
has relented toward me? Has he left me 
money ?” 

“‘ Not one farthing. I witnessed his will.” 

** Well, in what way does his death affect my 
position in art—my pecuniary interest, about 
which we were talking ?” 

“* He has left every penny-piece to Miss René 
Biron. I shall have no more than you by that 
will.” 

“ Well ?” 

‘* Now supposing I could induce Mr. Gregory 
Biron to change his mind, and leave every pen- 
ny-piece to you ?”’ 

* You do not suppose I would take it? My 
cousin has deserved his gratitude more than 
} Spe 

** You think so?” 

**1 left him; she has not.” 

**She is too wise—too clever; so is M. de 
Gaillefontaine. He would not let René leave 
Mr. Biron; no, not for ten thousand a year.” 

“* How do you know ?” 

Mr Fox coughed, and said quietly: 

“He said so in reply to a little question I 
put to him.’ 

‘Miss Biron at least deserves equally with 
myself. She has a claim as strong as mine.” 

° 


Hang the 


I should | 
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** You think so?” 

“ Is there reason that I should not ?” 

Mr. Fox nodded, and looking nervously at a 
door behind him, asked who was in the room 
beyond. 

** No one,” said Hugh. 

‘It is well to feel safe when one is talking in 
confidence upon private affairs. Of course 
that room does not open upon the stairs ?” 

“No.” 

“You do not know how M. de Gaillefontaine 
watches me. Mr. Hugh, that man and René 
Biron are—” 

He put his lips to Hugh’s ear, and whispered 
two or three words that caused him to utter an 
exclamation of mingled surprise and incredulity. 

“It is true, and I can prove it,” said Fox, 
softly but emphatically. ‘‘ And if I bring the 
proof to Mr. Gregory Biron he will revoke his 
former will, and leave the money to you or to 
me or to some worse than useless institution. 
We rum equal chances; but if I at the right 
moment worked upon his feelings, I could un- 
doubtedly influence him in your favor. I could 
make the disposition of that property in your 
favor a certainty, if it were worth my while.” 

*‘T do not understand you.” 

“‘T will recapitulate. You and I and a pub- 
lic institution have equal chances of obtaining 
say a couple of hundred thousand pounds. We 
might consider that at the present moment we 
each possess sixty-six thousand six hundred 
‘pounds. Now if I insure your getting, not only 
your own share, but the second and third shares 
besides, I lose for a certainty sixty-six thousand 
pounds, you see.” 

ne Cag , 

** But you would not expect me to lose my 
chance-—”’ 

“You want half of what I get through your 
aid.” 

*‘T should be content with a third, I am 
not avaricious. I do this rather in the interest 


than on my own behalf, and yet I cannot afford 
to neglect my own interest entirely.” 

Hugh had been looking idly at the picture 
before him as he listened to Mr. Fox, and he 
continued to look when Mr. Fox ceased speak- 
ing, his mind occupied with the strange problem 
before him. Would there be anything wrong 
in sanctioning a declaration of truth—of unde- 
ceiving a dying man—of accepting a fortune 
on the conditions suggested by Mr. Fox? He 
looked up from his picture at Mr. Fox bending 
overhim. ‘The thin cadaverous countenance, 
the unwholesome smile, the long bent figure 
covered to the finger-tips in black, called to his 
imagination a strange parallel, and with this 
thought came the text, ‘‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan.”” He shook off doubt, rose to his feet, 
and said firmly: ; . 

**T will have nothing to do with this; tell the 
truth and welcome. If the money comes to 
me, well and good; I won’t begrudge it, who- 
ever gets it. And so let us take our chances.” 

‘‘T would prefer a certainty myself,” said 
Mr. Fox, fingering his shaven chin, and he 
added, ‘‘even if I had to suppress the truth. 
No one suspects; no one nas a single proof; 
no one could interfere if I were silent. M. de 
Gaillefontaine is not a fool. He will not lose 
two hundred thousand pounds when I produce 
my proofs. And yet I would far rather tell the 
truth than suppress it.” 

He paused, eyeing Hugh sidewise. 
whistled and sat down. 

‘Mr. Hugh, have you any objection to my 
saying afew kind words respecting you to your 
grandfather ?” 

‘* No.” 

** Would it not be pleasant to you to feel that 
he had gone from this world with the comfort 
of loving you in his heart, rather than the bit- 


Hugh 





terness of hating you ?” 
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“ And if by a will dated, of course, after this 
interview of ours, he left you all his property, 
would you consider me your enemy for saying 
those few truthful words of your affection?” 
_ Hugh rose again, and went to the door, say- 
ing: 
“This conversation is extremely unpleasant 
to me, and I will not add one word that shall 
influence your actions; and so good morning. 
Oh, no, I am not offended. Yes, you may call 
again if you please, but not to reopen this sub- 
ject. Good morning!” 

Hngh shut the door, and returning to his 
easel, moodily said: 

‘Why on earth did not I kick him out?” 


CHAPTER XI. 


You may see on a summer’s day a butterfly 
hovering in the sunlight over a bed of bright 


| flowers, its quickly pulsating wings presenting a 





of justice and out of regard for my old pupil | 





morsel of radiant light, variously indistinct in 
form and color like the flash of a prism; angn 
the sun is hidden by-a cloud, the drooping 
flowers close their petals, the moth has ceased 
to flutter amongst them; but there upon a 
withering leaf it rests, its glorious wings ex- 
panded, its inner beauties displayed, its mar- 
velous perfection revealed. In her mad co- 
quetry René Biron was a butterfly, and appealed 
to the eye; and in her stillness she was yet a 
moth, but her beauty was seen by the soul. 
When Gregory Biron, who may be compared 
to the withering leaf, took to his bed, René 
postponed her engagements, and making an 
eruption upon her grandfather’s chamber, turn- 
ed out Mr. Fox, who was settling himself down 
to the performance of such duties of the nurse 
as consist mainly in making the patient misera- 
ble. Whilst she was by Gregory’s side she mit- 
igated his suffering and ennui by those count- 
less acts of consideration which are known 
chiefly by their absence, making quiet precau- 


| tionary arrangements which precluded the 


necessity of the assertive remedy of an evil. 
She prevented inconvenience rather than cured 
it. Her works were unseen, and like the unob- 
trusive angel of health, whose constant minis- 
trations to our happiness are unnoticed, she got 
no thanks for her kindness. 

Nurses like Mr. Fox would have created a 
draught, it order that they might close the 
doors and windows with zealous banging. But 
René had two palpable advantages over Mr. 
Fox, which Gregory admitted—she was _pleas- 
ant to hear and see. Her voice was tunable 
and sweet, and her conversation was lively, and 
she proportioned it to the patience of the in- 
valid. He had no hesitation in telling her when 
to talk or be silent. If he desired quiet she sat 
where he could see her, and engaged herself in 
such light occupation as kept her countenance 
animated. She thought of herself only as sub- 
sidiary to his happiness. When she was not by 
his side she was still engaged in his behalf. She 


studied cookery from a big book, and then ven-. 


tured into the unexplored culinary regions. She 
put on a print dress, went into the kitchen, 
borrowed an apron from the cook, and applied 
her pretty hands and bright wits to the making 
of puddings, and to cooking the dishes that 
Gregory liked; and so well did she succeed 
that her grandfather remarked the difference. 

“You have found a decent cook at last,” he 
said. ‘Is he a Frenchman?’ 

‘‘No; a young woman,” aswered René slyly. 
‘« She has lived some time in an English family; 
but her last place was in France.” 

Gregory's disposition was not materially al- 
tered by illness; certainly he was not more 
amiable. He was conscivus that he had not 
long to live, but by nature he was too self-willed 
and strong to feel remorse for the loveless life 

































































he endured or regret in quitting it. For many 
weeks he seemed unconscious of René’s patient 


ee 


goodness; but at length it appeared as if his | 


smouldered affection had struggled into feeble 
flame. 


He got to love her sufficiently to be | 


doubtful of her sincerity, as some lovers love | 
their mistresses doubtingly, by reason of their | 


own inconstancy and their inability to under- 


stand anything like disinterested devotion. He | 


would endure no other nurse but her; he was 


exacting in his demands upon her attention, | 


and took the utmost advantage of her gentle 
and yielding disposition. As he grew physi- 
cally weaker his mental peculiarities strength- 
ened und became prominent by contrast with 
the feebleness of his body. He could not lift 


his head, but swore at the servant who helped | 
him; he reproached René for her tardiness and | 


ingratitude when she hastened to him in the 
morning; he laughed to hear how she had 
received visitors in the kitchen, and then asked 
bitterly if she had not diverted them with a de- 
scription of his ailments, and drunk his death 
for a toast. He curséd his weakness; insisted 
upon René taking her dinner in his apartment; 
vowed he would destroy his will and cut her off 
with a shilling; and then, for the hundredth 
time, told her he would leave her every jot of 


‘his fortune. 
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Puck's Bechanges. 


“THE SUPERANNUATED O. G.” 

‘‘Il have been called a superannuated old 
goose,” remarked a woman, about fifty years 
of age, as she entered the Central Station 
yesterday. 

She sat down and looked at the Captain for 
half a minute, and then continued: 

‘“*T have been called an ignorant old dodo, a 
centennial parchment, a relicious old living 
pyramid, and several other hard names, and I 
want a certain woman arrested right off.” 

“It was a woman, eh?’’ queried the Captain. 

“It was a woman, sir, and when I shut my 
eyes her image comes before me as plain as a 





| photograph. You can find her on the market.” 


The confinement and want of exercise told | 


upon René’s health; and one morning M. de 
Gaillefontaine came to Gregory with a shrug, a 
bow, and, indeed, two tears, to say that Miss 
Biron was unable to leave her bed. 

“That means that she can wait for my death 
no longer, and has gone out to be flattered by 
a dozen fools no better than herself,” said 
Gregory sharply. 

“Sir, regard this: it is your granddaughter 
of whom you speak.” 

* Weil?” 


** You had a fuss, did you?” he asked. 

‘*We had a dispute,” she replied, as she un- 
rolled a white handkerchief and held up a 
banana. “She had some of these bandanas for 
sale, and when I asked how she sold bandanas 
she laughed in a mean way and said she hadn’t 
a bandana on her stand. ‘There they was, 
right before my eyes, and yet she said she 


| hadn’t any.” 


| rose up. 


**Miss Biron sends for me, and she speaks: | 


‘Antoine, you will take yourself to my dear 
grandpapa, and you will offer him a thousand 
apologies, and you will with your own hands 
construct for him a Charlotte Russe, and read to 
him the newspaper, and you—’”’ 

“That will do. 
please; I will send when I want you. 


‘You called them bandanas, while you meant 
bananas,” said the Captain. 

“‘There you go, too!” she exclaimed as she 
‘*Don’t you s’pose I know what a 
bandana is?” 

“* Yes, ma’am, but that 

“That is a bandana!” 





she shrieked as she 


| waved it around. 


Leave the room, if you. 
Desire | 


my man Fox to come to me—that is, if he is 


not too ill to do his duty.” 

“Sir, Mr. Fox departed for London. this 
morning.”’ 

“Without my permission. Curse Mr. Fox! 
Send him to me the moment he returns, and 
ask the boots or the scullery-maid or the coach- 


man, or any help that may happen to be at his | 


post, to be good enough to come and wait 
upon me.”’ 
He struggled to raise himself on his elbow 


| replied, as he stepped down. 


‘‘ That is a banana, ma’am.” 

‘It’s a bandana, or I’m a fool!” 

*Tt’s a banana, or I’m a villain!” 

She stepped back as if she meant to throw it 
at his eye, but after a little reflection she calmly 
remarked : 

‘‘There’s two of you against me, and some 
of us are fools. I’m old enough to be your 
mother, and I’ve called these things bandanas 
for over fifty years. Now I want to find out if 
I’m a living Egyptian pyramid, or if you sit up 
behind that desk to make fun of me. Where’s 
the city directory ?” 

“The directory won’t settle this dispute,” he 
“Come to the 


| door, and we'll see what others say.” 


as he spoke, and fell back with a peculiar noise | 


in his throat that brought M. de Gaillefontaine 
quickly to his side. 

“No: I am not dead yet,” growled Gregory, 
with a death-like cackle that served to express 
his pleasure in disappointing some one. 

Later in the day the physician found him 


suffering from the effect of excitement, and or- | 


dered him to be kept quiet; violent emotion 
might at a moment check the feeble current of 
his life. 


“And you,” he added to René, who received | 


his instructions, ‘‘ must be careful. This change 
from a life of activity and the continued ten- 
sion upon your nerves will bring you also under 
my care. If you wish to serve your grandpapa 
you must take exercise. Go for an hour’s drive 
to-morrow morning.” , 

It was night when Mr. Fox returned from 
London. A lady of foreign appearance and 
accent accompanied him. ‘They separated at 
the railway station, Mr. Fox going to River- 
ford, the lady to the Ferry-boat, where a room 
was prepared for her. 


(To be continued.) 








She followed him out, and in half a minute | 


along came a boy. 

“Bub, what’s that?” asked the Captain, 
pointing to the fruit. 

**She’s a banana,” answered the boy. 

Thirty feet behind was another boy, and 
he said it was a banana. In the course of five 
minutes three or four men had passed by, and 
each one had called it a banana. 

‘‘There—are you satisfied now?” asked the 
Captain as he turned to go in. 


“T hate to give in, but I’ve got to,” she | 


sighed. ‘I’ve been called a superannuated old 
goose, a relicious pyramid and a centennial 
parchment, and I guess I am. I’ve read of 
folks eating bandanas and tying up bundles in 
bananas, and fifty years of my life has been 


lived for nothing. The woman was right, you | 
are right, and next time I’ll inquire for lemons | 
and find out that everybody else calls ’em 


string-beans. 
Free Press. 


Good-bye, ‘Squire.” — Detroit 





Is this announcement of a “Holy War” a 
fair sheik ?— Graphic. 
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A LITTLE BEHIND ON THE NEWS, 


A South Carolina resident came down one 
| of the mountains one day, lately, and asked of 
| the first man he met: 

‘‘What’s the news from the war?”’ 
| “Oh, it’s booming right along,” said the 
| stranger. 

“Richmond keeps holdin’ her own, then?” 

quizzed the mountain man. 

‘‘Richmond!” yelled the stranger; “there 
| isn’t any war in Richmond—it’s on the Danube 
_and around Batoum and Erzeroum, and point- 
ing on towards Constantinople.” 

‘Oh, yaas;” observed the mountain man, 
hesitatingly, ‘‘it’s drifted ‘round to them ‘ere 
places, has it ?” ; 

And as he passed on around a cliff, the 
amazed stranger heard that mountaineer utter- 
ing to himself: 

‘“‘T hain’t read the papers much, lately, that’s 
so, and I reckon I’m gittin’ a little behind on 
the news.”— Chicago Evening Journal. 





OnE of our city physicians, says the Provi- 
dence /ress, the other day engaged to teach a 
young college graduate the practical art of heal- 
ing the sick. He was called to a German who 


his age and his business. He was a musician 
and forty years old. ‘The learned doctor then 
told his student that all brass instruments were 
so severe a tax upon the player’s larynx that the 
throat frequently needed a little wetting in the 
form of beer or brandy. A sad result of this 
fact was the patient before him. The latter 
was asked what instrument he played. He an- 
swered, ‘I blays zecond viddle most alvays.” 
The doctor collapsed. 


REDFIELD, the Cincinnati Commercia? s South- 
ern correspondent, is a teetotaler. He says 
that during his travels in the South he is invited 
at least 150 times a year to “‘take a drink.” 
He always firmly, but politely, begs to be ex- 
| cused, giving as his reason that he never in- 
| dulges in spirituous or malt liquors; and he 
describes in a very amusing manner the effect 
| of this announcement upon the average South- 
ern gentleman. First, he looks at the corres- 
pondent’s feet, then slowly raises his eyes, taking 
in by degrees his whole person, until he reaches 
the top of his head. Then his eyes slowly de- 
scend, and he says, in a tone of great aston- 
ishment, ‘‘ Well, I’ll be d--—d!” . 


‘THE Baltimore Gazefle gives the following 
description of ‘the battle of Big Bethel, in 
which that stark warrior, General Benjamin F, 
| Butler, fleshed his maiden sword. The en- 
| counter was terrific. All day long the combat- 
| ants. contended, resolved to conquer or to 
| die. ‘The smoke of battle obscured: the sun; 
‘the rattle of the fusilade was incessant; the 
| bright gleam of bayonets through the dense 
| smoke showed where the lines were furiously 
charging each other, and the artillery was mow- 
| ing down the ranks already withering away 
| under the iron rain of musketry. When the 
| smoke of battle cleared away, the body -of 
|}one man, Mr. Wyatt, of ‘Tarboro’, North 


| Carolina, strewed the field.” 








| Firreen Princeton College students -intend 
| spending the summer in the Black Hills. They 
| will not be there more than fifteen minutes be- 
fore the miners will be borrowing their high 
collars with which to make a ring for a dog-pit. 


—Phiiadelphia Bulletin. 

Ir is proposed to preserve some of the aggra 
vated specimens of green-apple colic in Bridge 
| port this year as an awful warning, and little 
| Boys are requested to double up as nearly even 
as they can in the early stages of the complaint, 


| for greater convenience in packing away.— 
| Bridgeport Standard. = « 











was down with delirium tremens, and asked him - 
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Tue other day one of weny editors of the 
Hawkeye cut out of an Eastern paper a 
map of the Russo-Turkish war, and hung it 
on a hook for reference. One of the compos- 
itors thought it was an editorial article, and 
set up a column and a half on “‘ A new plan for 
funding the national debt,” before the foreman 
discovered what he was at, and killed him. 


THERE is perhaps no more perfect picture of 
perplexity than the cre sraye of a man who 
finds in his pocket a letter which his wife gave 


him a month ago to mail, and holds it up to | 
the light in a futile effort to determine whether | 
there is anything in it that would convict him | 
if he were to carry it in his pocket the rest of the | 
year, and nail it on the anniversary of the day | 


on which it was written.— Worcester Press. 


‘THE humblest can do something toward mak- 
ing the local paper interesting. 
be a defaulting bank-clerk, you can at least 


step on an orange-peel and sprain your ear.— , 


Rome Sentinel. 


Ir is thought remarkable that a dead man 
should continue to edit a paper, as is the case 
in Chicago. Prentice has been dead several 
years, but he still edits the columns in several 
of our exchanges.— Danbury News. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to ask why newly- 
married men are called Benedicts. ‘The reason, 
we believe, is that in entering on their new 
state of life, they are supposed to give up all 
the bad bachelor habits to which they have 
benedicted.—San Francisco News Letter. 


THE Russian soldiers while on the march do 
their cooking for meals, we suppose, on some 
of those mountain ranges.— Philadelphia Bul- 
letin. 


A FEMALE member of a suburban church, 
who is known to be prominent in all works of 
charity and benevolence, was seen in town Sat- 
urday. She purchased a barrel of flour, two 
pounds of saleratus, and a box of condemned 
strawberries, and left an order at a printing- 
. Office of the sixth magnitude for 500 tickets; 
hence it is inferred that a church sociable and 
strawberry festival is impending over that de- 
voted town like the sword of D ocles.— 
Chicago Tribune. 

AmonG the watering place arrivals of dis- 
tinguished Southerners we are pained to find as 
yet no mention of “‘ Mrs. Eliza Pinkston and 
family.” — Commercial Advertiser. 


Now does the small boy repair to the point 
south of town to indulge in the recreation of 
a noonday bath, and we may soon expect a 
vigorous denunciation of the shameless practice 
from the old lady who owns a field-glass.— 
Brookville Jeffersonian. 


A Boston sign reads: ‘‘ W. Browning, clothes 
cleaned and repaired in the rear.” His patrons, 
we suspect, are principally boys who slide down 
cellar doors.— Norristown Herald. 


Ir is untrue that the Hon. Alexander H. 
Stephens returned to Georgia as a registered 
letter with a fifteen-cent stamp on his nose to 
pay for the postage. — Chicago Tribune. 


A ricH man died in Baltimore recently. 
One half of his property was left to charity and 
the other half to conjecture. + Cincinnati Satur- 
day Night. 

Mucw has been written against the accor- 
deon, but the first evening after a young man 
who practiced on one moved into the second 
floor of a house on Union Street, a smile lit up 
the face of the aged citizen who lay in sickness 
on the floor above. He said he was now re- 
conciled to death.— Norwich Bulletin. 

AN acrobatic Frenchman claims great credit 
for being able to ‘‘ walk on the ceiling with his 
head down;” but if he wants to create a real 
sensation, let-him walk on the ceiling with his 
head up.— Worcester Press. 
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ii world eich apeapathine more with the 
man who has a cold in his head if it wasn’t for 
the insufferable air of superior sanctity and 
calm, uncomplaining martyrdom that he puts 
on and sits around in.— Hawkeye. 


Tue placing of a statue of Fitz-Greene Hal- 


leck in Central Park has already been produc- | 


tive of good results. Since the frightful image 


was unveiled, hundreds of young poets of | 
New York have sworn off—abandoned Pegasus, | 


and are now seeking positions as street-car dri- 
vers.—Vorristown Herald. 


AN article in a health magazine shows that | 
printers die young. Maybe good printers die | 


young; but the compositor who converts a 


word of five syllables into five new words of | 


one and two syllables each, without trying very 


| hard, doesn’t die as early as he should.—or- 


ristown Herald. 

PHILADELPHIA Audletin: When Greek meets 
Greek then comes the tug of war, we think; 
but when American meets American it’s 
‘* What’ll you have to drink ?” 

Since the Michigan Legislature prohibited 
the marriage of cousins, the breed has become 


quite extinct in that State.—Richinond En- | 
| guirer. 


AT a lecture in a Western city a learned Pro- 
fessor made the remark that a “‘ demonstration 
like that was worth something.”—‘ Let’s go 
out,” said an economical backwoodsman to his 
son; ‘‘ they are gwine to take up a collection.” 
— Cincinnati Enquirer. 


MEDDLING with others sometimes brings us 
into scrapes, and thereby one of the eiders of 
a church made “‘ bad work.”” A young fellow 
entered the church and took his seat, keeping 
his hat on. ‘The elder noticing it, requested 
| him to take it off. His request not being com- 
plied with, he spoke to the young man a second 
time, and seeing he still hesitated, the elder 
gently lifted the hat off, when, to hie chagrin, 
out rolled a quart of hickory- nuts, making more 
noise than was consistent with decorum. 
‘**Man,” said the youth quietly, ‘‘see what you 
have done ?” 


A MINCE pie sent to a Sing Sing convict was 
| found to contain an ingenious rope-ladder. 
Unless you oversee the preparing of the mince 
meat yourself, you can’t always tell howa mince 
pie will pan out; and a rope-ladder is not so 
apt to spoil a man’s appetite as the half of a 
mouse garnished with a tail and cut bias.—/or- 
ristown Herald. 
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WirtH that fine sense of justice which ever 


distinguishes him, the sage of the Turner’s Falls 
Reporter remarks: “It is all very fine to laugh 
at a woman’s tantrums when a mouse makes its 
appearance in the vicinity of her skirts; but a 
little merriment should be reserved for the man 
who plays circus while a June bug is walking up 
the inside of his trowsers leg with the slow and 
measured step of a day laborer.” 


Rome is howling again; and the Sentine/ thus 
discourses of its latest grievance: ‘‘ The town 
clock now stammers and skips one, when it tries 
to strike any respectable number of times. 


For some time it struck the hour before the | 


hands got there, and then it announced differ- 
ent time from its several faces. It has, in short, 
committed every error, except to climb down 
from the steeple and wander around the streets, 
yelling for the police, and we are fearful it may 
do that before the week is over.” 

‘“‘ WE approve of dignity in recitations,” says 
the Princetonian, loftily concealing its sense of 
injury, ‘‘ but shou/d a member of our nine be 
given an absence mark when circumstances 
compel him to wear his base-ball suit in the re- 
citation room ?” 





IF you want to find a Newark policeman, 


strike the first trail of peanut shells you come 
across and follow it up. The Newark Ca// is the 
author of this blasphemy. 

THE Atlantic says some women are too beau- 
tiful to die young. ‘They do around here, how- 
ever, and the same grand, inflexible, inscruta- 
ble law of nature preserves a maiden as plain 
as the back side of a tombstone to the age of 
ninety-seven. —Norwich Bulletin. 

FREEDOM CENTENNIAL STACKPOLE is a small 


boy of Salmon Falls, N. H. “‘It is rare,”’ remarks | 





| 


the Boston Advertiser, ‘‘to find in one name so | 
much of human attainment, national history and | 


agricultural progress.”’ 


usually have the best of a temperance lecturer. 


| They can go out individually, every now and 


then, to get a drink, while he has to wait till 


| the show’s ended.” 


| 


THE crisis in France: Messenger—“ M. le | 


President, zey are making one grand row in ze 


Left."" MacMahon—“ Faix, l’ll attind to thim , 


fellahs immejitly. Let wan o’ thim sthip on 
the tail of me coat, now.” — Courier Journal. 


THE theologian of the Rome Sentinel re- 
counts this harrowing tale: ‘‘ The widow of 


a man much given to fishing, recently dreamed | 


| 
| 


| 


that she saw her husband sitting on a gridiron, | 


casting a baked fly to catch fried trout.” 


THE Oil City Cad/ is responsible for this: 


“Be honest, young man; and if you can’t be | 
honest, be sure and steal enough to make peo- | 


ple believe you are honest.” 
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Willmer & Rogers NewsCo., or, 
31 Beekman Street, 


New YorK. 





BACK NUMBERS 


or “PUCK” 


ADDRESS, 


Publishers “*Puck’’ 
13 North William Street, 


New York. 
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MAKE OUR CHURCHES ATTRACTIVE IN SUMMER. 


"HOW TO ENCOURAGE RELIGION : 
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